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One of the most typical stories of Greek tragedy was that
of .Oedipus, which became an outstanding example of the
inscrutable workings of Fate. Even before Oedipus was born.,
his father., Laius, King of Thebes, learned from an oracle
that his son was predestined to kill him. He did all in his
power to avoid this doom by exposing his newly born son
on the side of Mount Cithaeron with a stake driven through
his feet so that he would die. But this very act was used in
the^ fulfilment of the destiny., as Oedipus was rescued by a
shepherd of King Polybus of Corinth., and grew up in igno-
rance of his own father. He was taken to the palace of King
Polybus., who brought him up as his own son. In his early
manhood, Oedipus began to realize that there was something
unusual and irregular in his history, and went to the oracle
at Delphi to discover the" truth about himself. There he
learned that he was destined to kill his father and marry his
own mother. Appalled by this revelation, Oedipus did all in
his power to avoid committing the crimes which had been pro-
phesied for him; and again the attempts to avoid his destiny
were instrumental in its fulfilment. As he thought that Poly-
bus was his father, he resolved never to return to him, and
took a road away from Corinth on which he met his own
father, Laius, at a cross-roads. They quarrelled, and Laius
was slain. In ignorance of the fulfilment of part of the destiny
which had been foretold, Oedipus continued his journeys,
and was able to deliver the Thebans from the curse of the
Sphinix, who put her famous riddle to every Theban who
passed by, killing those who could not find the answer: eWhat
is it that walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon,
and on three in the evening?' The answer, as most people
now know, is a man, who begins his life crawling on all fours,
walks upright in his maturity, and needs a stick (the third
cleg') in his old age. When Oedipus gave this answer, the